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so equipped, even the brighter and nobler life possi- 
ble under Trajan did not light the atmosphere of 
gloom and hopelessness which vaulted his path for 
the rest of his life. 
New York University. E. G. Sihler. 



REVIEW 

Syntax of Classical Greek. From Homer to Demos- 
thenes. Second Part. The Doctrine of the Ar- 
ticle. By B. L. Gildersleeve, with the Coopera- 
tion of C. W. E. Miller. New York: The 
American Book Co. (1911). 
The very morning I was to put in order some 
notes on this book, the post brought a letter from 
a former pupil, now at Oxford, from which a quo- 
tation is here made. "When in Germany I met a 
Bonn student who told me a remarkable story 
about his Greek professor. One day in the Seminar 
the professor said he had just received the finest 
Greek grammar he had ever seen. It read like a 
poem and was written by a poet. He handed it 
around, saying it was not his usual practice to risk 
injury to his books by students, but he must insist 
that the members of the Seminar be able to say 
they had at least touched — Gildersleeve 's Greek 
Grammar, The student said the professor clasped 
and hugged it as though it were a most precious 
darling (Liebling)". That report from the Univer- 
sity sacred to the memory of Ritschl and Buecheler 
and Bernays justifies — if it needed any justification 
— a remark in Professor Humphreys' review of this 
same grammar (see Classical Philology 6.358-361): 
"To review a work of Gildersleeve, a scholar whose 
utterance is law, can be little more than simply to 
state its contents". 

Those are tributes to his worth and rank as a 
scholar ; I am minded to quote extracts from two 
private letters which show his influence upon young- 
.er scholars, even those who never directly studied 
under him. One writes: "I shan't begin on Gilder- 
sleeve; I'd write a book. . . To me he is one of 
three : Wheeler, Gildersleeve, Vahlen — tho' I was 
never under Gildersleeve". The other says : "I have 
never had the good fortune to study under Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve, but he has uniformly been kind 
and helpful to me on all occasions, and, of course, all 
of my Greek syntax that is worth knowing was 
culled from the notes on Justin Martyr and Pindar 
and from his wonderful articles in the Journal". 

Part 1 of the Syntax, it will be remembered, was 
devoted to the simple sentence. Part 2 treats of 
the simple sentence expanded by multiplication and 
qualification of both subject and predicate, the new 
volume covering, however, only the subject, though 
running over occasionally and unavoidably into the 
domain of the predicate. In the Preface, Professor 
Gildersleeve says with reference to his collaborator, 



Professor Miller: "In the second part, and especially 
in the treatment of the article, the collection and the 
sorting of the examples have been carried out with 
his characteristic fulness and accuracy, so that I 
desire that all credit be given to him for the value 
of this segment of the work as a repository of facts". 

The phenomena of syntax are presented under 
the different departments of literature. From the 
Attic orators, as the standard of conventional Greek, 
the collaborators worked backward through philoso- 
phy and history to tragic, lyric, and epic • poetry, 
"comedy being the bridge which spans the syntax of 
the agora and the syntax of Parnassus". With this 
plan we get an orderly arrangement of examples; 
these are selected largely from their own collection 
— the fullest and best doubtless ever got together in 
orderly fashion in a Greek grammar. In the pre- 
faces of both volumes we are reminded that the 
framework here is the same as that in Gildersleeve's 
Latin Grammar. 

Certainly we have here the facts of the language. 
I at least have never seen the facts of the Greek 
language so lucidly and felicitously stated and so 
luminously and interestingly arranged. In proof 
of that remark, see the page (215) of preliminary 
explanation about the article (§ 514). It is illumin- 
ating as well as interesting. Or see again § 536, on 
The article with proper names. If further proof is 
needed, read § 555, Article with names of 
towns. Look through the list of examples here, at 
least those from Demosthenes and Herodotus, with 
the parenthetical remarks ; then refrain from read- 
ing, if you can, § 556 on ir6X«, § 557 on n«po(eus, 
§ SS8 on Seas, § 559 on itotoaws , § 560 on ipos, 
§ 561 on c?}<ro5. The paragraph on iroro^s — espec- 
ially the usage of Xenophon and Thucydides — is 
positively fascinating. As a specimen of felicitous 
statement I cannot refrain from quoting § 505: "Ab- 
stract Nouns with the article. Under this head the 
influence of the original personification is to be con- 
sidered, and the article with the abstract is almost 
on a line with the articular names of the gods (A. 
J. P. xi, 53), the ») aperi of Euripides (Suppl. 596) 
with the v 'AdpdvTda of Aeschylus (P. V. 936). In 
fact it is often doubtful whether we have a personi- 
fication or an abstract noun, especially in the nomin- 
ative". I am strongly tempted to quote other felici- 
tous statements, remarking that the reviewer's en- 
thusiasm cannot be fully appreciated without seeing 
the examples arranged under each heading. The 
requirements of space, however, set a limit, loath 
though one is to stop. For I am reminded of the 
time when, thirty years ago at Williams College, I 
loaned the late Professor Gould a copy of Gilder- 
sleeve's Latin Grammar, which — wonderful to say — 
he had never seen. He returned it next morning at 
breakfast, saying he had read it deep into the night — 
"One of the most interesting books I ever saw". 
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The book is beautifully printed, even if glazed 
paper is a bit trying by lamplight. Professor 
Humphreys says it is "almost entirely free from 
misprints"; and that must be so if he said it. I 
have found none. 
University ok Wisconsin. Charles Forster Smith. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

In your editorial of February 17 I read : "When 
the reaction <from science and vocational education 
to the classical training> comes, we must be pre- 
pared to offer to those who wish it training for 
power which our customary methods of teaching 
the Classics do not provide". 

In the same issue Mr. Libby, in his excellent ar- 
ticle, on Vitalizing Latin, says: "We teach how to 
read English by reading it; why not teach how to 
read Latin by reading it?" 

These two passages brought to my mind the words 
of ex-Ambassador Andrew White, who wrote last 
year that in his opinion "by the study of Greek, 
even if it be only through the Greek Reader, the 
probabilities of success in the professional study of 
law, medicine, theology, teaching and of all the 
natural sciences, are very decidedly increased". 

Mr. White was graduated from Yale in the year 
1853. In those days one learned Greek by reading it ; 
for there were Greek Readers. Afterwards came 
the Sturm uhd Drang; the sciences and modern lan- 
guages demanded and obtained a place in school and 
college curriculum. Time once devoted to Latin 
and Greek was shortened, the Greek Reader dis- 
appeared, and under pressure of the situation the 
wizened little First Greek Books began to appear 
which are now in vogue. 

What do they contain? The paradigms of in- 
flection (which belong to the Grammar and should 
be learned from the Grammar), the essentials of 
syntax (also borrowed from the Grammar), a plenti- 
ful number of pictures (which take space but do 
not teach Greek), the smallest possible drill in read- 
ing and writing detached fragments of Xenophon- 
tese, and a quantity of wholesome advice such as 
"In reading an inflected language, such as Greek, 
the knowledge of three things is absolutely neces- 
sary"; "In determining the force of a preposition in 
any sentence, the pupil should study the connection 
of the preposition with the other words in the sen- 
tence"; "In turning English into Greek, first com- 
pose each sentence aloud in Greek; next write it 
down". 

But does not the Greek book offer something of 
intrinsic interest? Not a scrap. During six or eight 
long months the pupils gasp for a breath of life. 
They are told to be patient (poor lambs!) ; they are 
being prepared for Xenophon. And so they struggle 
on through the arid desert. At last they enter the 



promised land of Xenophon to find . . . what? That 
with all their labor they are not prepared, and Xeno- 
phon does not read at sight. 

They have been deceived. Greek has not paid 
thern day by day — as it should have done; Greek 
fable, Greek myth, Greek history, Greek anecdote, 
Greek life they have not had the slightest glimpse of, 
as they might have had, even in detached sentences; 
their "probabilities for success" in life have not been 
increased, as Mr. White thinks they should be; 
nor has the book fulfilled its promise of prepara- 
tion. 

But if the days of pressure are passing, if a 
refluent tide toward Greek is setting in, should not 
those books of pressure, of 'cram', pass away also? 
Should we not be prepared for the new day with a 
more generous book, that shall meet Mr. White's 
requirement and pay as it goes — that even in its 
detached sentences shall instruct, amuse, and in- 
terest the student in the Greek spirit? 

Greek literature is full of wise and witty sayings 
three lines long reported by Plutarch and Diogenes 
Laertius; many fables of Aesop can be told in five 
lines; Menander's Monostichoi, the New Testament, 
Lucian, Diogenes Thrax could be drawn on from the 
start; dialogues could end each lesson, as in the 
famous Otto series for modern languages; each 
word could appear and reappear in a score of in- 
flected variations, each phrase in a score of different 
contexts. Of course all material would have to be 
carefully adapted in vocabularly and syntax to the 
scheme of the book. But the thing is possible, and 
the book would mark the beginning of the new era. 

Such a book would be generous also in its mater- 
ial for Greek composition, for indeed no language 
can be learned without using it. I note that a recent 
book has given the student but fifteen lines in which 
to exercise himself on the -/u verbs with all their 
irregularities, while Kaegi's book offers him 253 
lines on the same matter (this fine work, by the way, 
has been translated from the German by J. A. 
Kleist, and is published in St. Louis). I note further 
that a recent book of 392 pages contains in all only 
215 lines to be turned into Greek, whereas Leighton's 
book of 1880 contains in its 274 pages over 600 lines 
for translation into Greek, not to mention Additional 
Exercises, to be used at the teacher's discretion, to 
the number of 38 pages ! There were giants in 
those days. That sort of Greek book it was that 
Ambassador White had in mind when recommend- 
ing Greek. 

Will not some grammarian who knows Greek, who 
is dead neither "from the waist down" nor up, who 
is also a practical teacher, prepare in generous and 
not in wizened fashion a First Year Greek Reader 
that shall pay the student on every page? 
Ithaca, New York. L. L. FoRMAN. 



